pmlosopny.   In tnat Shaw is not wrong.
True, Shaw is a Socialist; Nietzsche an Aristocrat. Yet the facts that Shaw is an assailant of the prevailing perverse views on sexual problems, that he is more outspoken than Bax ever could be, that numerous passages of " Man and Superman " and " Zarathustra " are practically parallels, all these support our opinion that Shaw is strengthening the influence of Nietzschean ideas more than any other man.
" There are no golden rules." Quite so. And if Socialism, a revised and rational Socialism, ever is to gain the victory, it will be by the co-operation of grand aristocratic individuals !
Nietzsche was a genius; he was a poet-philosopher by the grace of the gods, with both hands scattering recklessly his priceless treasures, heedless whither fate and fancy led his Pegasus. Shaw is a "noteworthy" philosopher-poet; he dispenses his undoubtedly valuable and purgative medicines with all the preciseness and minute attention to details this expert chemist of the human soul possesses. Shaw and Nietzsche! . . . "fortisque viri tulit arma disertus."
In view of architecture we discover a certain affinity between Nietzsche and Buskin, of which perhaps the clearest proof is given by the following passage from "Zarathustra": "And once he saw a row of new houses. Then he wondered and said: * What do these houses mean ? Verily, no great soul put them there to be its likeness, they seem to me to be made for silken dolls. Everything hath become smaller!' "
The word " Superman " has become familiar by Bernard Shaw's drama; but at present one can hardly record any powerful influence of Nietzsche on English literature, or any other branch of art, if one disregards solitary adaptations by a few writers, such as Dr. Eagnar Eedbeard's book, "Might is Eight," which is eulogised as "the most pregnant and remarkable publication that has appeared in Christendom for fifteen centuries."
But in time, Nietzscheanites hope their master's influence